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HON. TIMOTHY DAVIS, OF MASS, 


BILL TO GRANT BOUNTY LAND TO THE OFFICERS AND CREWS OF PRIVA- 
TEER VESSELS ENGAGED IN THE VARIOUS WARS OF THE 
’ UNITED STATES. 


DELIVERED IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, JULY 23, 1856. 


The House having under consideration the bill to grant bounty land to the officers and 
erews of privateer vessels engaged in the various wars of the United States—Mr. DAVIS, 
of Massachusetts, said: 

Mr CuarrMan: I have not risen for the purpose of speaking upon any po- 
htical topic, nor do I now desire to occupy the time of the committee for a longer 
period than is necessary for a fair statemont of facts in connection with the mat- 
ter which I have in my mind, and to the consideration of which I wish to direct 
the atteation of gentlemen. The subject which I am about to present, I may be 
permitted to say, is in no respect one of a partisan character, but one which in- 
terests all parties and all sections of the Union alike—a question of national im- 
portance, with no Jocal surroundings rendering it offensive to any class of our 
citizens, but one which vommends itself to the care of the people generally as a 
measure of patriotism, of gratitude, and of equal justice. I shall, therefore, after 
these few observations, proceed directly to my business, without stopping to con- 
sider the importance of manner, for 1 cannot hope to produce effect in such dis- 
tinguished presence beyond the point which the subject-matter of my remarks 
will justify. 

In all the legislation of Congress designed to reward, or in any way to benefit, 
that portion of our citizens who, in times of trial and necessity, have come forward 
to aid the cause of the country, in all the legislation which has made good the 
losses accruing to seamen employed on board Government ships in time of war, 
in consequence of the necessary destruction or abandonment of captured property— 
in all which rewards soldiers for services on the land, and seamen employed on the 
national vessels, which has included in its propositions teamsters of fourteen days’ 
service, artificers, and servants of soldiers, every class in fact whoever served in the 
Army or Navy, under orders, or by authority, however obscure as individual actors— 
in all this legislation you have failed to recognize the privateersmen—these old 
patriots—true and noble men—the pride of the nation throughout the war of 1812, 
and to whom we are indebted for the first fruits of our most successful marine ad- 
ventures—these men of nerve and of courage who never looked to the right or 
left when there was opportunity to serve their country, but went directly to the 
spot indicated by the finger of necessity, and there stood against any odds that 
could be brought against them, in defence of the honor of the country. 

These old privateersmen you have as yet failed to recognize. I do not speak 
too highly of these men, but only utter the simple truth, and the record of the 
past in the country proves it; and that they should be forgotten is amazing to 
them, at least, and appears unaccountable to all classes who have noticed with 
pride the bold and manly and self-sacrifiving manner in which they entered into 
the service of the Government. Some months since [had the honor to report a bill 
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for their benefit from the Committee on Naval Affairs, which proposes to amend 
the bounty land act of 1855, so that all officers and. seamen employed on board 
private armed vessels regularly commissioned by the United States Government, 
shall receive the benefits of the act of 1855; and I have reason to hope that the 
few privateersmen who may be still living will be placed upon an equal footing 
with all other regular and volunteer defenders of the flag. This is not asking too 
much, and especially since no good reason exists for making an exception in the 
case of men employed in the privateer service. At least no reason has been sug- 
gested to me PY any gentleman with whom I have conversed on the subject, that 
is at all satisfactory or conclusive to my mind. 

Different opinions exist in the minds of gentlemen in reference to the privateer 
service, [ know, mainly consequent upon a misapprehension of the facts bearing 
on the subject ; such as, for instance, that the privateersmen entered into the 
service upon their own individual responsibility, and were profitably employed during 
the war; that, although the Government allowed them to proceed in the busi- 
ness of making prizes of the enemy’s property unmolested, still they were a band 
of legalized freebooters, aud unworthy of our protection; that the Government, 
having no direct authority over them, and getting no part of the profits of private 
enterprise, ¢ cannot be called upon to consider their claims upon any principle of 
justice. And still another reason sometimes suggested is, that privateering is 
wrong in principle, and deserves to be condemned rather than encouraged by a 
civilized people; this last consideration being better suited to the days when 
swords are turned into ploughshares and spears into pruning hooks, and the devil 
is chained fora thousand years, but cannot be urged with any foree at this epoch 
in the world’s career. I shall endeavor to show that these considerations are one 
and all false in theory and in fact. 

Sir, [regard the exception made in the case of the privateersmen as unfortunate, 
to say the least. Unfortunate, inasmuch as it is regarded by these old sailors as a 
slight, as unjust and ungrateful on the part of the Government, whose honor they 
defended, and for the protection of whose interests they periled their own. Un- 
fortunate, because Congress, leaving them alone uncared for, has, by the pointed- 
ness of the exception, left a stigma upon them as a class, and virtually repudiated’ 
the only legitimate marine defence that can to any very considerable extent be recog- 
nized by a republican Government. Unfortunate, because we are unjust in im- 
puting to them base and selfish or unworthy motives in entering into the privateer 
service at a period in the bistory of the Government demanding of our people a 
generous, patriotic devoetedness to the interests of the country, and to the honor 
and dignity of the flag; a period when our national marine wus weak, and our 
enemy strong; our commerce extended over the world, and subjected to the vio- 
leuce of British officials, who deprived ships of their crews, and American seamen 
of their most sacred rights, compelling them to fight their own countrymen, or to 
come under the lash of their oppressors. 

As to what may have been the leading motives of men owning privateers, I have 
no occasion now to speak; but I can very easily perceive that, under all the cir- 
cumstances that moved them, the seamen in embarking on board privateers wanted 
no golden incentive—nothing higher than the cause of their country and the 
preservation of the rights of American sailors everywhere. With a commerce 
amounting in registered and enrolled tonnage to upwards of five millions tons, 
and adding to this during the year ending in June last, six hundred thousand 
tons of new vessels of all classes, employing on board this immense fleet upwards 
of one hundred and forty-three thousand seamen—importing on board American 
vessels merchandise valued at upwards of two hundred millions of dollars, without 
taking into account sixty millions imported in foreign bottoms—with a yearly ex- 
port trade of goods of American growth and manufacture amounting to about two 
hundred and fifty miihons of dollars, and with an immense coastwise trade along 
the Atlantic line of ports, and between these and ports on the Pacific ' en plying 
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hundreds of ships of the largest and most valuable class; and for the protection 
of all these interests having a naval establishment scarcely equal to that kept up by 
the most unimportant maritime power, we are jn a most unfavorable position to ex- 
hibit our utter disregard for the claims of the private armed service. For, sir, let us 
view this matter in any light we please, we cannot escape the fact, that we do rely, 
aud must hereafter rely, upon it as the main prop of our national defence; the 
legitimate aid and support of our Navy ; anda mode of assault and defence which, 
when guarded by proper restrictions, is deserving of the most careful and com- 
plete protection and support of the General Government. 

Mr. Chairman, I am stating no new facts when I say that there is in this 
country a public sentiment wholly adverse to keeping up extensive naval and 
military establishments. It is very properly and very generally conceded that 
the volunteer military system of the States affords ample means for military in- 
struction and discipline. Our young men get a knowledge of the use of arms, 
and considerable idea of ficld duty, and of all that appertains to an effective 
and ample defence of the country from invasion; and with little or no demon- 
stration of popular consideration and esteem, we rely quite implicitly upon our 
fishermen and sailors to man our ships of war, and to fight our battles on the 
ocean. 

We say, with the history of the achievements of our volunteers in Mexico 
before us, that we do not need a large standing army, for our young men are 
skilled in military tactics. But while we repose in confidence on this efficient 
support and defence, we overlook the fact, that a war between this country and 
any considerable naval Power would, in all probability, and almost from the 
necessity of the case, be a naval war, and in this view it would seem important 
to keep in sight some mode of enlisting the sympathy and co-operation of men 
whose services, in that event, would certainly be required by the Government. 
I submit that this country could not be sustained by popular sentiments, in case 
of war, for auy length of time, if we are to rely upon the present condition of 
our naval defence, or upon any probable haste in the augmentation of our naval 
force, and for the reason that the immense losses which would accrue from the 
capture and confiscation of our commercial marine would paralyze every branch 
of our mercantile and industrial interest. : 

There is a very general feeling of opposition to any great increase of our naval 
‘force. The gentleman from Obio (Mr. GrppinGs) almost invariably objects to 
any measure having an increase of the Army or Nayy as its basis. Perhaps he 
will object to the ten-sloop bill, although I hope not; for I assure him, and every 
other geutleman, that at this very moment we need vessels of the class proposed 
in that bill to protect our commerce in the China seas. The Naval Register 
gives us the number of Government ships that are now, or may in a short time 
be, ready for war purposes. The report will, I think, convince every gentleman 
that we are in a poor condition to rely on the actual naval force of the country 
to protect, in case of war, the five million tons of shipping constantly navigatin 
distant waters, without taking into account an immense coast on both sides of the 
continent, with our rivers and harbors, in many cases, destitute of any means of 
defence whatever, aud our towns and the cities on the sea-board open to sure and 
speedy destruction from the guns of aa enemy’s ships. 

Although the district which I have the honor to represent is bordering on 
Massachusetts bay, from Newburyport around Vape Ann to the entrance of Bos- 
ton harbor, a distance of nearly one hundred miles, there is only to be seen here 
and there the remains of an old fort, long since dismantled, and given up to the 
moles and bats; and so far as my. knowledge extends, there is not in the district 
to-day a single cannon belonging to the General Government, and, with the ex- 
ception of six pieces swall calibre in the hands of military companies, not one be- 
longing to the State ; aud yet within the scope of this line of coast there are four 
of the largest and among the best and most convenient deep water harbors to be 
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found aloug the whole Atlantic border, and many more less spacious and import- 
ant. And it is about the same everywhere along our whole coast, from Maine to 
California, excepting only the entrance to the harbors of a few of our largest 
cities. 

Now, sir, there are some signs of war at present—not alarming, perhaps, but 
still of sufficient importance to be alluded to in the debates in the “British Parlia- 
ment; and I want to know what kind of front we could present for at least one 
year, ‘and how much we should probably lose in case war with Hngland should 
result from the dificulties at this moment pending, and which have for months 

past rendered the possibility of such an event more and more apparent: With- 
out the aid of private armed ships we could do nothing, or what is just about 
equal to nothing, against the British Navy and the commerce of that country, 
while our own weakuess would be magnified by the vast peril in which American 
commerce would be placed. The British Navy now consists of two hundred and 
twenty-three sailing ships afloat, and four more building; two bundred and one 
steamships of the largest class afle vat, and forty more building ; one hundred and 
thirty-four steam gun boats, and six more buiiding—in al] amounting to six lun- 
dred and forty-two thousand and fifty-three tons, ‘and mounting fifteen thousand 
five hundred and fifty guns; while we, at this time, are repudiating, or at least 
refusing to recognize, our private armed service, and talking smartly to, our old 
enemy, “relying on a foreé now afloat of five ships of the line, nine frigates, eigh- 
. teen sloops, two brigs, seven steam frigates, and eleven steamers of smaller size— 
in all eighty-three shiousad three hundred and sixty-nine tons, and mounting 
one thousand five hundred and ninety-two guns—a difference of five hundred and 
fifty-eight thousand six hundred and eighty-four in registered tonnage, and in 
guus a difference of thirteen thousand nine hundred and fifty. eight in favor of the 
British Navy. I want to say, in this connection, that I have not taken into ac- 
count ships on the stocks in my estimate of tonnage or metal, in reference to the 
naval force of either country. In addition to the immense naval equipage of the 
British Government, they have always encouraged the fisheries, approved and 
aided private enterprise in case of war, and in all respects proved to us that they 
regard their commerce as the especial object of national care and protection. So 
long, then, as we are ready with all the power of Government to protect, the 
honor of the flag, and all the interest which repose in confidence of the amplitude 
of that protection, we are bound to see to it that no weak sentimentalism creep 
in to undermine the safety which our ability to repel aggression affords us. 
It will, perhaps. be suggested, that in the treaty signed in Paris on the 30th 
of March last, the allied Powers resolved to discontinue privateering. Was it 
a bait for us, or was it an act intended to appeal strongly to our magnanimity, 
and our regard for national honor and high civilization? If it was because the 
nations of Hurope are becoming enlightened, why did they uot go further, and 
agree that all property belonging to private individuals should, in case of war, 
be exempt from capture by private or public armed ships? The United States 
Government has always been ready to take a stand upon this broad ground. 
If such a rule of international law can be firmly established, war will be 
stripped of much of its terror. Mr. Rush, our minister, during his negotiations 
with the British Plenipotentiaries, Mr. Huskisson and Stratford Canning, urged 
the adoption of this policy; but these eet declined, on the ground that 
the proposition was altogether new, and violative of the principles of maritime. 
law hitherto sanctioned by all nations. But, of course, England, France, Russia, 
and in fact all Hurope, are ready to take their position against privateering, and 
perhaps would like very well to have the United States Government adopt their 
policy, and incur, as the penalty, the necessity for a large Navy, an expen- 
sive coast defence, and, of consequence, a great national debt, and subsequent 
revolution, and fiual disthemberment of the Republic. 
Neither a large Army nor Navy is consistent with our republican system. We. 
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“rely entirely upon the people, in their capacity of citizens, to meet any emergency 
that may arise in our governmental affairs. Your President, in four years, is 
shorn of his political honors, and retires to his station of private citizenship. 
Your Congressmen cease to nave power as soon as the people decree that they 
are unworthy or unsafe. Your Army and Navy, with the judiciary, are the only 
classes who hold anything like permanent power and authority in this country ; 
and it would be neither sound policy, nor in any manner consistent with our in- 
stitutions, to concentrate greater power than already reposes in the hands of either 
the judiciary or the Army and Navy. Our policy is to purchase peace at any 
reasonable cost; and, above all things, to continue to rely upon a volunteer 
system of defence in case war is forced upon us. We cannot do otherwise with 
safety. 

Sir, I am not prepared to say that I believe that the discontinuance of priva- 
teering, in auy event, would be productive of any real good to the people of this 
country. War, at best, is such a calamity, that it js hardly pardonable to look 
beyond averting it altogether; and if that is impossible, we shall be justified, and 
following in the line of duty, if we employ the means which will give the greatest 
promise of a speedy restoration of peace. 

Mr. Jefferson, in an article upon privateering, bearing the date of July 4, 1517, 
thus asks and answers questions : 


‘What is war? It is simply a contest between nations, of trying to see which can do 
the other the most harm. Who carries onthe war? Armies are formed and navies manned 
by individuals. How is battle gained? By the death of individuals. What produces 
peace? The wishes of individuals. What difference to the sufferer is it that property is 
taken by national or private armed ships? 


And in the same article he says : 


‘In the United States, every possible encouragement should be given to privateering in 
time of war with the commercial nation.” 


But I will not quote from the article at Jength. 

Now, sir, suppose that we should resolve to abolish privateering. England, 
‘with an immense navy always in readiness for service, would in such case no lon- 
ger pause to consider the great commercial disadvantage that would accrue to her 
people in the event of a war with the United States, because that disadvantage 
would no longer appear, but the reverse. She would hardly submit to a summary 
mode of dismissing her minister, even while disputed questions were being dis- 
cussed. The vast moneyed interest, which is now the great conservator of peace 
and good fellowship between the masses on both sides of the Atlantic, would be 
powerless and forgvtten in. view of the easy and profitable opportunity to force us 
to the borders of distress, and individual and national bankruptcy, or to a ready 
and inglorious submission to such demands as might be made upon us. 

_ It is our splendid array of citizen soldiery that enables us to avoid war, with 
all its devastating influences—cur militia system on the land and on the sea that 
gives us protection, and sustains us in position before the world. It is this system 
that helps us to rise above the baser passions, and from an enlightened stand-poiut 
view the demoralizing aspects of war, and see clearly that a conflict of arms 
between this country and Kngland is an event neither giving promise of gain to 
one party or the other, but one as unnatural and unprofitable as a family quarrel— 
‘a breach of nature, and a crime against the kindred blood which flows through the 
hearts of the people of both countries. Still, if we would be safe—if we would 
be able to conquer a peace when passion gets the better of judgment—when low 
ambition, wielding power, in whatever hands it may repose, plunges us beyond 
the point where peace and concord reign—to be safe in such an event we must 
preserve intact our strong arm of defence. If we should resolve to do away with 
privateering, we should virtually resolve to place ourselves in a most. defenceless 
and enfeebled condition; we should invite our enemies to a rich field of man-of-, 
war enterprise, and most unwisely overlook the great commercial interests of our 
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own country, or involve the immediate necessity of a great naval establishment - 
and costly coast defences—neither consideration being just or worthy of our great 
republican destiny ; neither comporting with the great ideas which should guide 
us in our onward march towards national honor and greatness—towards the high- 
est civilization and the universal rights of man throughout God’s heritage. 

I should be very giad if I could properly, and without consuming too much of 
the time of the House, present to you some views which have been suggested to 
my mind as to the means of keeping alive an effective system of naval defence, 
without the expense attendant upon a regularly established naval force, kept in 
commission in time of peace. Such a system would be most desirable and impor- 
tant, costing the Government nothing when not in active service, but still effee- 
tive in case of war. The naval force of the country at present in commission may 
be, with some comparatively trifling additions, sufhicient for the protection of our 
commerce as long as we are at peace. As I have already remarked, we need some 
additional foree to protect our commerce from acts of piracy in the China seas, 
from outrages elsewhere, perhaps, but in the main we are provided for well 
enough for | peace purposes ; but in case of war, not us well, in many respects, as 
we were in 1812. 

What we need, it may be, is ‘an organized naval militia system—a regular en- 
roliment of ships, with officers commissioned, armaments in constant readin ness, 
rules and regulations established by law, and everything pertaining toa complete . 
system of naval warfare, carefully provided and fully protected by the General 
Government. It may be a work requiring time to- arrange and bring into com- 
plete working condition, but its influence would be salutary, and its power would 
be felt and feared; while the ships and the men engaged in them would be quietly 
and peaceably and profitably carrying on their commerce all over the world. 
This proposition may strike gentlemen strangely. I do not pretend to say that 
the plan is feasible, but I simply ailude to it in order that gentlemen of larger 
capacity and more comprehensive genius may reflect upon the subject and possi- 
bly mature some system that will be practicable. 

‘I do not doubt that gentlemen are generally familiar with the fact, though not 
perhaps to its fullest extent, that since the discovery of gold in Califurnia, and 
the rapid increase of population of that section of country, has made it necessary 
to forward heavy supplies of merchandise of all descriptions, a complete revolu- 
tion has taken place in the line of ship-building. We haveengaged in the Pacific 
trade a fleet of three hundred of the sharpest and most magnificent ships in the 
world, averaging in size from twelve to fifteen hundred tons register. This class 
of vessels is not intended so much for carrying large cargoes as for a saving of 
time. A few years ago, the average sailing time between New York and purts in 
California—for instance, San Francisco—was not less than one bundred and fifty 
days; now our first class clippers make the passage on an average in one hundred 
days, and the run has been made in seventy-seven days, and very often in less 
than ninety. The best time ever made between Boston and San Francisco was 
by the clipper ship Northern Light, in ballast trim, in seventy-seven days. The 
quickest run by a laden ship was made by the New York clipper Flying Cloud, 
in eighty-nine days from dock to dock. The American built clipper Red Jacket 
crossed the Atlantic in less than twelve days; and the Lightning, Typhoon, and 
other clippers, have crossed in about the same time. ‘The American clipper 
model has been so successful, that orders to build them on Knglish account have 
been executed in several instances that I know of. Organize and equip this 
splendid fleet of ships as privateers, and they would sweep the commerce of the 
world from the face of the ocean in as brief a space of time as it would take to 
build a seventy-four gun ship. 

Sir, the history of the country is full of facts which favor the private armed 
service. in the time of our national poverty and weakness, and before we had 
organized a Navy, we experienced the’ benefits of private enterprise. Massachu-_ 
setts, which may in justice be said t6 have been the first of Abe colonies in PriPRss 


ing on the war of the Revolution, enacted a law for the encouragement of nauti- 
cal enterprise as early as November 10, 1775. General Washington soon after 
commissioned privateers to cruise in the waters of Massachusetts Bay, in pursuit 
of British vessels laden with war supplies for the British troops in America. The 
fishermen in those days were with difficulty restrained from entering this service 
in large numbers; but orders had been issued to confine the capture of property 
to.certain limitations, not affording an opportunity to a large uumber of vessels. 

In October, 1775, and prior to the issue of these commissions by General 
Washington, and before the law authorizing such adventures had been passed, the 
commander-in-chief, in order to meet the exigency of the times, selected two cap- 
tains of companies belonging to Colonel Glover’s Marblehead reyiment, then sta- 
tioned at Cambridge, and on account, of their nautical experience, placed them in 
command of two schooners—one the Franklin of Beverly, Massachusetts, was 
commanded by Captain John Selman; the other by Captain Nicholas Broughton, 
of Marblehead, who was chef in command of the expedition. These vessels were 
ordered, to proceed to the mouth of the river St. Lawrence, there to, watch and 
capture British vessels loaded with supplies for the troops stationed at Quebec. 
These privateer schooners succeeded in capturing six vesscls, and sent them ail 
into port; and daring the cruise the privateersmen landed and broke up a British 
recruiting station at St. John’s, and took captive and brougbt to Marblehead the 
provincial Governor, Colbeck, and Judge Wright, their object being to ransom 
any continental officer of high grade who might then or thereafter be a prisone 
in the hands of the British authorities. General Washington stipulated with 
these’ privateersmen that they should receive, in payment for their services, one- 
third of the captured property, excepting only in the division, munitions of war. 

The first nautical expedition against the British recorded in the history of this 
country 1s connected with privateer enterprise. On the 11th of May, 1775, four 
young men took possession of an old lumber sloop, and after enlisting the aid of 
a number of their companions, overhauled at sea, and attacked the British armed 
schooner Margaretta, and captured her, although the American crew were without 
discipline, and even without a captain, till during the chase, they made choice of 
one of their number, Jeremiah O’Brien, to commaud. After the capture, they 
took possession of the armament on board their prize. and with it fought and con- 
quered and carried off two other British cruisers, which had been fitted oat at 
Halifax expressly to capture them. Such adventures were common in the early 
part of the Revolution, though not always so successful. 

The first privateer sent out of an American port under a commission from Gen- 
eral Washington, issued after the passage of the law of 1775, was from Marble- 
head, Massachusetts, the home of Klbridge Gerry. The schooner Lee, Captain 
John Manly, sailed from that port on the 17th of November, 1775, and on the 
29th of the same month captured the British brig Nancy, having on board orduauce 
stores and general military supplies, and also a mortar, which was of great value 
in the seige of Boston, (this was the first time the British flag went down before 
an American vessel regularly commissioned;) and on the 8th of December, the 
same vessel captured three more ships, heavily laden with stores, and got them 
ail into port. Captain Manly was afterwards placed in command of one of the 
Government ships, and distinguished himself 

The early history of the Navy affords many interesting incidents; but I am 
not disposed to go far out of sight of the privateersmen, for it is for them that 
Iam seeking to enlist the sympathies of the committee; and, if I should go 
beyond the direct point in giving historical facts, I might be understood as in- 
ferring that gentlemen have not examined for themselves. Other States come 
in for their full share of the credit belonging to privateersmen in the war of the 
Revolution. South Carolina had three of these vessels, one of which drove off 
# British sloop of war, and captured her convoy of three large and valuable laden 
ships. Pennsylvania and Virginia also had their successful privateers; and all 
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the colonies were ready at all times to meet the demands which the common eause 
imposed upon them. 

So, in the war of 1812, South Carolina bad her privateers, Hazard, Decatur, 
Nonpareil, Mary Ann, Poor Sailor, and the celebrated Saucy Jack; New York, 
General Armstrong, Paul Jones, Teaser, Bunker Hill, Prince, Neufchatel, the 
last named renowned for her desperate and successful encounter with the British 
frigate Hndymion, off Nantucket, 14th October, Is14. Maryland had the High- 
flyer, Rossie, Dolphin, Rolla, Comet, Tom, Globe, and many more; Pennsylvania, 
, the Atlas, Spencer, Governor McKean, Matilda, and others; Massachusetts, the 
America, Madison, Polly, Dolphin, Jefferson, Orlando, Fair, Trader, Lion, Buck- 
skin, Decatur, and others too numerous to mention ; North Carolina, Snapdragon, 
and Lovely Lass. The Spy, of New Orleans; the Yaukee, and Leader, of Rhode 
Island; the Thomas, of Portland; and, in fact, all along the sea-board, privateer 
vessels were being fitted out, to the great terror of British merchants. But I will 
go on without further allusion to particular vessels, whose exploits ought to be 
remembered. 

Mr. Chairman, during the last war with England, our privateer and armed 
ships did very much towards conquering a peace. In many cases, our ships of 
war engaged British Government ships of superior force ; and, although the whole 
country is proud of the record of the success and exploits of our naval officers 
and seamen, and with one voice we accord to them the highest honor for bravery 
and efficiency, still the immense losses which British subjects were compelled 
to meet in consequence of the resolute and daring conduct of our privateersmen 
did more to render the war unpopular with the people of Great Britain than did 
all and every other influence combined. This fact was very well understood by 
our Government, and generally understood by British officers, who allowed no 
reasonable opportunity to escape to visit upon privateer prisoners the extreme 
rigor of their mode of punishment. 

The British Admiral Hood, when applied to for the purpose of procuring an 
exchange of American prisoners taken out of private armed ships, refused on the 
ground that, although he bore towards them no feeling of personal hostility, still 
he could not comply with the request, for the reason that our privateers had 
caused more real injury to the interests of British subjects than had our Army 
and Navy combined. By oflicial returns, we see that the number of prisoners 
taken by American privateers during the war exceeded the whole number taken 
by the national ships on the lakes and at sea, and nearly equalled the whole num- 
ber taken on land. The Fifth Auditor of the Treasury, in answer to a letter of 
inquiry addressed by Mr. Hoffman, chairman of the Naval Committee, in 1826, 
gave the whole number of prisoners captured during the war as fifteen thousand 
five hundred and eight; of which the number taken on land was five thousand 
seven hundred and sixty-five; on the lakes, by public armed vessels, one thousand 
four hundred and eighty-five; at sea, by public armed vessels, two thousand nine 
hundred and five; by private armed ships, four thousand eight hundred and forty- 
two; and uncertain, five hundred and eleven. 

Mr. Chairman, the impression that persons engaged in the private armed ser- 
vice became rich in consequence of their success in capturing the property of 
British subjects, is not true generally. Individual cases of remarkable success 
may have occurred—doubtless there were such cases; but in no case is it, or can 
it be made to appear true, that the crews of such vessels ever got reasonably 
repaid for their labor and sacrifices. Such a thing would be impossible under 
the rule which governed parties engaged in this sort of enterprise; for, let it be 
remembered, the crews of private armed vessels were in nowise on an equally 
advantageous footing with the officers and men employed in the regular service. 
In the latter case, the men, in addition to their monthly pay from the Govern- 
ment, received their prize money as regularly as did the privateersmen; and so 
careful was the Government upon this point, that on the ogcasion of the capture 
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and destruction of the British frigate Guerriere, by the United States frigate Consti- 
tution, Congress voted a liberal appropriation as prize money to the “officers and 
crew of the “Constitution, and to other successful American ships the same. The 
act was entitled ‘‘ An act rewarding the officers and crew of the frigate Constitu- 
tion, and the officers and crew of the Wasp,” and is as follows: 


‘ Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
an Congress assembled, That the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to have distributed as prize money to Captain Isaac Hull, Of the frigate Consti- 
tution, his officers and crew, the sum of $50,000 for the capture and destruction of the 
British frigate Guerriere; and the like sum in like manner to Captain William Bainbridge 
and his officers and crew, for the capture and destruction of the British frigate Java; and 
the sum of $25,000 in like manner to Captain Jacob Jones, of the sloop of war Wasp, his 
officers and crew, for the canture of the British sloop of war Frolic; and that the sum of 
$125,000 out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, is hereby appropria- 
ted for the purposes aforesaid. Approved March 8, 1813.” 

On the 13th of July, in the same year, Congress passed an act appropriating 
$25,000 for the crew of the ship Hornet, for capturing the British sloop Peacock, 
and $12,000 to Lieut. Elliott and bthere. for the destruction of a British brig on 
Lake Erie ; ; and on the 18th of April, 1814, $260,000 to Commodore Perry, his 
officers and crew, for the capture of the British fleet on Lake Erie; and on the 
3d of March, 1815, $400,000 to Commodore MePonough, his officers and crew, for 
British fleet on Lake Champlain. On the 28th of February, 1816, Congress 
voted $25,000 to the crew of the sloop Hornet, for British sloop Penguin ; on the 
20th of April, 1816, $50,000 to the heirs of the crew of the sloop W asp, for 
British sloops Reindeer and Avon; on the 26th April, 1816, $25,000 to the 
crew of the frigate Constitution, for British ship Levant; and on the 27th April, 
1816, $100,000 to the crew of Commodore Decatur’s squadron, for Algerine ves- 
sels; and in numerous other cases, and in divers ways, has Congress interposed 
its power in behalf of the officers pad men employed on board Government ships. 

But no such favors were granted to privateersmen; they were left to meet the 
fortunes of war, and base their hopes of reward on the single chance of their 
success against the enemy. Their ships cost the Government nothing; their 
outfits and repairs were not paid out of the Treasury; their officers and crew 
received no monthly or yearly pay from the General Government Congress did 
not feel called on to vote them large sums of money for losses accruing from the 
supposed necessary destruction of an enemy’s ship which had been captured. 
The Secretary of the Navy never had occassion to come to Congress asking for 
new appropriations to defray the heavy expenses consequent on the privatecr 
service; while we find that gentleman, in his communication dated February 7, 
1413, informing Congress of a deficit in the appropriations for the Navy, amount- 
ing to upwards of a million of dollars. The privateersmen got nothing from the 
Goverpvment towards manning and equipping their vessels, ‘but entered into the 
service of their country actuated by the highest motives of patriotism, and guided 
by the hope of meeting, at least, the approval of their fellow-countrymen, and en- 
joying in the future the satisfaction of having deserved the grateful remembrance 
of their fellow-citizens, and of posterity. 

I repeat, sir, that no more mistaken impression could exist than that enter- 
tained by gentlemen who believe that seamen shipped on board private armed 
vessels, with the single purpose, or with a well grounded hope of amassing any 
considerable amount of money from the sale of captured property. I shall attempt 
to show that the Government provided nothing for them, but in some cases took 
from them nearly one-half of the proceeds of ‘the sale of property captured from 
the enemy ; next came the claims of the owners of privateer vessels for one-half 
of what remained after deducting Government charges ; then the captain for ten 
shares, the next lower officer for a few shares less, and so on down to the sailors, 
who received but one share. 


~ Now, 1 appeal to gentlemen to say if the privateer service offered great induce 
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ments for scamen to engage in it with any hope of getting rich out of the busi- 
ness? Or, did it offer anything like an equal inducement with the public service? 
I think [ can give a better reason than has been suggested as an inducement for 
officers and seamen (and for this class alone this bill provides) to enter the pri- 
vateer service. Everybody knows that the leading cause of the war of 1812, 
grew out of aggressive acts on the part of British officials in forcibly takifg men 
out of our merchant ships, at sea and in port, and compelling them to serve under 
the British flag, thus jeopardizing the property of our merchants, and depriving 
families of their support and protection. 

I beg leave here to read an extract from the message of President Madison, 
dated June 1, 1812. After stating the fact that British cruisers bad been in the 
continual practice of violating the American flag on the great highway of nations 
under the pretext of searching for British subjects on board of American ships, 
and after the British Government had been formally assured that the United 
States Government was ready to enter into arrangements, such as coud not be 
rejected if the recovery of British subjects was the real and sole object of such 
search, he uses the following language in reference to the impressment of Ameri- 
can seamen, 


‘The practice is so far affecting British subjects alone, that, underthe pretext of search- 
ing for these, thousands of American seamen, under the safeguard of public law, and of 
their national flag, have been tora from their country and everything dear to them, have 
been dragged on board of ships of war of a foreign nation, and exposed to the severity of 
their discipline. to be exiled to the most distant and deadly elimates, to risk their lives in the 
battles of their oppressors, and to be made the melancholy instruments of taking away 
those of their own brethren.” 


At the commencement of the war many of our seamen were absent in the mer- 
chant service, and our national ships were to a considerable extent manned by green 
hands or ordinary seamen. But as our merchant ships continued to arrive in 
home ports, our seamen were met with the popular ery of “ free trade and sailors’ 
rights,” which helped to increase their desire to defend those rights upon the 
ocean ; and because the merchant ships were being laid up, and ibe legitimate 
occupation of seamen was being destroyed, they readily embarked on private 
armed vessels. © : 

After war was declared, many American seamen who had been impressed, and 
made to serve on British cruisers, refused to fizht under the British flag against 
their own countrymen, and such men were tied up and whipped into obedience, 
or shut up in prison ships, or within the walls of Dartmoor. 

Such seamen as remained unemployed for want of a sufficient number of Govern- 
ment vessels to employ them all, made application to the owners of merchant. ves- 
sels, to allow them to proceed under the sanction of the General Government, to 
engage in the war oa their own account for the twofold purpose of providing for 
themselves and their families the means of support, and to avenge the wrongs in+ 
flicted upon their fellow-seainen suffering under the oppressive acts of the British 
Government. 

The owners of vessels who felt disposed to risk their propcrty in the hazardous 
business were commissioned by the United States Government to cruise against 
the enemy; and under the fullest sanction of Vongress, as provided in the act. 
declaring war, they entered upon the service. All prizes taken by these cruisers 
were adjudicated upon by the United States courts, and sold under the order of 
United States marshals. A large proportion of the proceeds of such sales was 
retained in the shape of duties and charged by the Government, and in this way 
furnished more revenue to the Treasury than was received from any other source 
during the war. 

About two hundred privateers were thus commissioned, having on board fifteen 
thousand men and boys, and a'large number of prizes were taken, not all of which 
sver reached an American port. In order that I may save gentlemen time in 
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searching for information, I will refer to a few cases, giving the’proceeds of sale, 
&e , and the amount of duties paid into the Treasury of the United States. 

Daring the war the duties upon all prize goods were doubled, and this fact in- 
duced the owners of cer‘ain privateer vessels to pe ition Congress for a reduction 
of charges on such goods. 1 have before mean extract from a document pre- 
sented to Congress on the 23d of November, 1812, which I will read: 


“We take the liberty of enclosing to you, for the inspection of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, sundry papers connected with the application of the owners of privateers in 
New York, for a reduction of duties on prize goods. They are as follows: No. 1 exhibits 
the proceeds of the schooner Venus and cargo, captured by the privateer Teazer; No. 2, 
a statement of the privateers General Armstrong and General Tompkins; and No. 8 con- 
tains abstracts of letters from several private agents. 

‘“The Committee of Ways and Means are (including the accompanying document) in 
possession of three statements of prize sales, where the property was in each case of a dif- 
ferent character from each other. The cargo of the New Liverpoul consisted altogether of 
wine, amounting to twenty-seven thousand nine hundred and fifty gallons, the duty on 
which was forty-six cents per gallon, which consumed more than one-half of the proceeds 
of the vessel and cargo, and, connected with the other charges, left the owner of the priva- 
teer but one-sixth of the captured property. The Industry was laden with one hundred 
and fifty-two barrels of salmon, and the benevolent design of the privateersmen to restore to 
the indignant owner the amount of her loss, terminated, in consequence of the high duties 
and charges, in an inability to present her with more than a paltry sum, scarcely worth ac- 
ceptance. The Venus had a cargo of rum, sugar, fruit, and preseryes, which produced 
$17,637 68; and was charged with duties amounting to $8,287 63.” 


I wish to give a few figures which may convey to the minds of gentlemen the 
truth in reference to the profit of this’ business, so far as the seamen had an in- 
terest. Ilere is the marshal’s account of expenses and sale of schooner Venus. 
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And an equal amount to be divided among a large crew—say, captain ten shares, 
and the other officers a few shares less, and with a crew, perhaps, of seventy-five 
men, leaving some fifty or seventy-five dollars falling to the share of the seamen. 
And that is the way these men were paid for leaving their homes and friends to 
engage in the cause of their country ! 

I have thus, Mr. Chairman, briefly told the story of the privateersmen. In all 
I have said 1 bave been guided by a, desire to. state facts., I feel a deep. interest 
in the matter betore the committee. Many of the privateersmen lived, and many’ 
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still live, in the district which I haye the honor to represent. Five hundred good , 
and true men, belonging to the town of Marblehead, in that district, who had been 
taken out of public and private armed ships as prisoners during the war of 1812, 
were released from Dartmoor at the close of the war 

The first time the continental flag was ever hoisted was on board the schooner 
Hannah, belonging to Beverly, in my district; and gentlemen will not wonder if 
I manifest ‘a strong desire to haye the claims of the old privateersmen, many of 
whom sailed from Salem, Gloucester, Marblehead, Newburyport, and other towns 
which I represent here, fairly considered. The first stand that was made against 
the British troops in the war of the Revolution was made at North Bridge, in ‘ 
Salem, Massachusetts, and that town was for many years the headquarters of nau- 
tical enterprise along Massachusetts Bay, even surpassing Boston. In that district, 
too, Captain Henry Robinson, a resident of the town of Gloucester, im 1774, 
built and launched the first vessel of that class called schooners—a class most , 
commonly employed in the privateer service during the war. Now that town em- 
ploys a fleet of three hundred sail of very superior vessels of that class, manned © 
by nearly three thousand men. These incidents are mentioned, not because they 
are of any particular cqnsequence In consideration of the measure before the com- | 
mittee, but that I may show that the district which has honored me with a seat 1 
here has done, and is still doing, its full share towards encouraging nautical enter- j 
prise. *f 

Many incidents of real interest might be related in connection with the subject | 
before us, but this is hardly the place or the time to go ito details not specially 
important. Many of the privateersmen still live in other parts of my district. , 
ln my native town I know them, and have heard the story of their exploits, and 
of their privations and sufferings, told with the true eloquence of an honest heart. 
A few survivors are scattered along our sea-board, and are looking to you to do 
them justice even to this day. The fund which they established for their widows — 
and disabled companions has been exhausted since 1837. Congress, in some in- j 
stances since that time, has appropriated mouey for those entitled to pensions — 
from the national Treasury ; but there is now no regular pension allowed to the - 
widows, as was provided in the original plan of instituting the fund. The Govern- 
ment is somewhat at fault, I believe, in allowing a portion to be diverted from 
its original ‘direction in certain cases. I think it will so appear; and I have | 
noticed that the fact is acknowledged in official reports, which I have not at hand. 4 
You will find the fact mentioned, [ think, in Mr. Hoffman’s report, dated Febru- i 
ary 17, 1829, and elsewhere, I have no doubt. ; 

‘Throughout the war the privateersmen evinced the most commendable bravery. 
They engaged British war vessels, and crippled them to an extent which was 
severely felt. I could furnish many instances, butit is not worth while at present 
to take time im enumerating matters of that sort They contributed to our na- | 
tional Treasury a large amount of money, which did exsential service in carrying | 
on the war, when ordinary resources had, to a great extent, failed, in consequence 
of the falling off of our commerce and imports. TI have before remarked that the 
spirit with which they entered into the serviee, and their destruction of the 
enemy’s commerce, bad much to do with making the war unpopular in England, , 
and hastening an adjustment of the difficulties between the two Powers. So far , 
they are entitled to the gratitude of their countrymen, based upon every principle ! 
of humanity. So it was understood by statesmen during the pendency of those | 
difficulties ; and all of this talk about ‘legalized piracy” is something new, and | 
is in advance of the age. The idea does not comport with the views and expres- i 
sions of men who were prominent in the Government during the war, or who | 
have had oceasion to examine the subject since. J 

Mr. Hoffman, in his report from the Committee on Naval Affairs, February | 
17, 1829, covers the whole subject. He says: | 

«The statesman who shall induce the nations to concur in one common judgment to de- ' 
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erty on the high seas, will be the greatest benefactor of mankind, But while the mght 
remains, to this country at least the right of private warfare and reprisal will be of inesti- 
mable value. Every act which shall make the exercise of this right easy, speedy, and effi- 
cient, contributes to the security of peace by the danger it threatens to the public enemy. 
In war, the exercise of this right of the destruction of the enemy’s commerce, by the reward 
it confers on our brave and patriotic citizens, is among our best, our most extensive, and 
efficient means of conquering a peace.” 


Mr. Dorsey, in his report from the Committee on Naval Affairs, in relation to 
the privateer pension fund, dated February, 1880, employs the following ijan- 
guage : 

“T£the committee were to concede that the abandonment by universal compact of the 
civilized world of the right of war on private property on the ocean would conduce to the 
moral improvement of mankind, yet they cannot but believe that, so long as other nations 

practice it, so,long ought it to be the policy of this Government to encourage its citizens to 
embark a portion of their capital in fitting out private ships of war to cruise against and 
destroy the commerce and resources of the enemy. 

“<The genius of our Government and jealousy of our people are averse to the keeping up 
ofan expensive Navy. Private armed ships supply the absence of a national marine so far 
as war shall be directed against the comnrerce of the enemy, and leave our national ships 
at liberty to convey our merchant vessels and defend our sea-board. ‘The experience of 
two wars has proved beyond all controversy that the distress inflicted upon the commerce 
of the enemy by the spirited aggressions from private armed ships, contributed much, very 
much, to .endér the war unpopular with the people of Great Britain, and caused them to 
pess th ir ministers to make a peace, 

“é Phis Government was essent ally sustained at a period of great pecunisry embarrass- 
ment by duties paii into the Treasury arising from the very valuable prizes captur d and 
brought into port by our privateers.” 

Such were the opinions of gentlemen in times past; and now, if it is to be 
regarded as legalized piracy for ships-to be commissioned by the Government 
to make war upon the common ar, the power to confer such authority 
ought never to be granted by Congress. So far as we have gone in the busi- 
ness, the Government has fully sanctioned and encouraged this mode of war- 
fare. 

In the resolutions declaring the war, the President was fully empowered by 
Congress to grant letters of marque and reprisal to ships to cruise against the 

enemy. ‘The Government claimed the right to control the proceeds of the 
sale of prizes and prize goods, and became the sole trustee of the pension 
fund, and in all respects treated the enterprise as respectable, honorable, and 

praiseworthy, and men entered into the business fairly and aboveboard. I 

regret, sir, that the accounts of the Secretary of the ‘reasury do not afford 
aceurate information as to the amount paid into the Department from the pro- 
ceeds of sales of prizes.taken by private armed ships. ‘The sum was large— 

i have heard it stated at sixty millions of dollars; but the accounts in some 

eases have been destroyed by fire, or lost in the general account kept in ref- 

erence to the sales of prizes taken by public and private armed vessels with- 
out discrimination. 

It is extremely difficult, Mr. Chairman, for parties who are familiar with the 
facts connected with the privateer interest to understand the reason of their being 
overlooked ; while the claims of every other class of men engaged in any of the 
wars of the country, even the teamsters of fourteen days’ service, have been con- 
sidered; and it is about time that Congress repaired the wrong done to the few 
who are still living, or contributed something to the aged widows of those who 
come in under the bill before the committee. You have land enough, and you 
cannot bestow it where it will be more richly deserved Every acre given away 
enhances the value of what you have remaining. Individual enterprise will be 
brought to bear upon it. Kvery bushel of wheat raised adds its full quota of 
value to the wealth of the country. Hyery land warrant that is granted moves 
some spirit ina new direction. You lose nothing; but you gain, in the fact of 
having done justice by a class. who deserverall that you are likely to do towards © 
bettering their eondition. 
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During the war of 1812, our ships were generally successful in battle with the 
enemy; and we hear geutlemen express great confidence in our ability to eope 
successfully with any naval power in the world, where the contending parties 
are upon ap equality in size, metal, and) men; but we must not forget that, in 
the last war with England, we had our ships manned with American seamen, 
such as are made of the fishermen, who were, in all respects, the most daring 
people on the ocean, and who, to this day, defy the rigor of winter and the 
dangers of navigation on our coast; keeping up their voyages through the 
year, aiding ships in distress, and, unawed by frequent losses of their vessels 
and whole crews of their comrades, still go on with their business without an 
emotion of fear or a murmur of complaint; barely, at the end of the year, being 
able to make good the paltry sum which they have expended in the support 
of their families, averaging, as a class, not more than three hundred dollars as 
their share of the year’s products, Seven hundred of this class of hardy men 
were engaged, during the war of 1812, on our public and private armed ves- 
sels, from one town in the distriet which I represent here; and our merchant 
yy until within a few years, received large accessions to their crews from 

fishing communities, 

Affairs are very different now. In the large commercial cities the greatest 
inconvenience is felt and expressed for the want of American seamen. Scarcely 
a sufficient number of such are coming up to officer the ships in the merchant 
service. ‘Che crews are now nearly all made up of a elass of foreigners who 
never aspire to rise above the condition of the common sailor, and being gene- 
rally destitute of homes, families, or any of the incentives to an honorable ad- 
vance in their business. ‘These foreigners are generally in the hands of sailor 
landlords, and they refuse to go.to sea until every farthing of their earnings of 
the last voyage has been expended or squdafidered, and until their regular al- 
lowance of a month’s advance has found its way into the pockets of those who 
prey upon them. ‘lhe sailor’s landlord has something to do with shipping 
the me n, and is answerable to the shipping agents, w aa bring the sailors to 
the ship’s side, and who are responsible for them until the ship’s fasts have 
been cast off, and then leaves them to their own reflections. As a elass, these 
men never become citizens, nor express the least desire to gain any knowledge 
of, or take any part in, our political affairs. From habit, they generally bow 
to the discipline on board ship, but. often they are disposed to disregard alk 
regulations and commit acts of violence ; and the evil is increasing, partly for 
the reason that so many of this class are now on board American merchant 
ships, and partly because our laws are not sufficiently stringent for the pro- 


tection of officers in the enforcement of ship discipline. When we had more § 
American seamen there was no trouble; but now a large proportion of our | 


sailors are Portuguese, Irish, Swedes, Dutch, &c. There was once a little 
romance associated with the life of a sailor, but it is rapidly fading out, and:it 


is quite time that some mode was adopted for the encouragement of American | 


seamen, and for the better protection of the vast amount of property of Ameri- 
can merchants on board ships scattered over the world, and completely in the 


power of the men composing the ship’s crew; and I intend, by and by, to ' 
propose some plan to the House which will promise a better condition of : 
things in the way of manning American ships, and to encourage American ' 


born young men to enter upon a sea-faring life. 
T'he immense increase of marine disasters during the last four years is to be 
attributed to some cause or causes, partially, perhaps, to a defect in the mate- 


rial used in building ships—partially to the impertection in putting the mate- ‘ 
rial together—to a peculiarity in the model—to the ambition of officers to | 
outstrip their competitors in making passages. At all events, these consider- |, 
ations have their weight in endeavoring to account for the great increase of ' 
disasters at sea. Merchants have been seriously affected by their great losses; 
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and the general feeling of safety which has hitherto been afforded by insur- 
ance against loss is now shaken to some extent, though unnecessarily perhaps, 
by the eonstantly oecurring severe marine disasters, which of necessity ex- 
hausts the fands of the companies. It is not impossible that at least some- 
what of the cause of the recent marine losses may be attributed to the indiffer- 
ence or recklessness of the ship’s company ; to the desertion by the crew of a 
ship disabled at sea; or from some other of the many motives which may 
actuate men in extreme cases, where no personal interest or pride is at stake, 
to refuse to yield obedience to their officers. {have heard masters of ships 
say, that for the performance of all the duties of practical seamanship they 
prefer an American boy, after he has had one year’s experience on shipboard. 
Still it is with extreme difficulty that an American master can be prevailed 
upon to take boys that have no. experience at all, for the reason that each is 
counted as one of the ships’s company, and they prefer old salts, for they feel 
no responsibility on their account. Ship-owners have this matter in their 
own hands; they control the captains, if they please: and hundreds and thous- 
ands of boys, educated, ambitious, and promising, are constantly seeking op- 
portunities to commence life on shipboard, but get no encouragement. 

{ must not be understood, Mr. Chairman, as speaking unkindly or dispar- 
agingly of sailors as a class, but complaining of another class of disreputable 
adventurers, who are fast driving the better class of men out of the business, 
and inducing them to seek other means of support. I give my own opinions. 
Ihave had abundant opportunity to see the evil of which I speak. Ihave 
grown up among seamen, and | have heard their objections to a seafaring life 
based upon these facts. ; 

Now, sir, I submit that, under such circumstances, you cannot man your 
public armed vessels with such men as you had in the war of 1812, but you 
must in a great degree depend upon foreigners—men who do not intend to 
become citizens of the country. : 

When the frigate Constitution sailed upon her brilliant cruises during the 
war of 1812, more than two-thirds of her crew were from the fishing distriets 
of Massachusetts, with the real fire of the flint in them. Iam inclined to the 
opinion—without any official statement to warrant it, but judging merely from 
my own observation—that nearly two-thirds of the sailors on board our ships 
of war at this moment are foreigners; so with men in the marine corps; many 
of them good; many more mere adventurers. Our past action in favor of the 
regular service would be likely, in case of war, to draw in a class of men who 
were seeking occupation, rather than yielding to impulses of patriotism; but 
our most efficient force would be found to exist in the private arm, where men 
would enter from higher motives than mere personal advantage suggests 
more from a desire to defend the dignity and honor of the country. 

We have all seen the favorable working of the volunteer system. The war 
with Mexico has demonstrated its practicability. The history of the world 
shows no record of greater bravery and efficiency than was displayed by the 
volunteers throughout that war, Congress very justly rewarded those gallant 
men; while the claims of the privateersmen have remained unheeded. It 
seems to me to be all wrong; and believing that the wrong is not the result of 
an established public sentiment of hostility to the privateer system, but purely 
accidental, as the case stands, I trust that we shall all be ready to dispose of 
the matter wisely and justly. The occasion is most opportune for a bold dec- 
laration of the policy of our goverument touching privatecring. We may as 
well be prompt upon this point, since every man must know what our policy 
should be. Let us reward our marine militia for services rendered in the past, 
and by the act extend a cordial greeting to them for the future. How can we 
do less? Tor many years we have been left to the peaceful pursuit of our 
various occupations; to the development of the vast resources of the country ; 
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opening new territory; building new cities, where but yesterday there was 
only a sighing wilderness, over which a race of savages were roaming with 
out the knowledge of God or hope in the world. We have been establishing 
civilization amongst them, building churches and school-houses, and pointing. | 
them to higher fields than any they had yet trodden. We have been building — 
ships, setting looms in motion, bringing the lightning down from heaven, and 
making it obedient to the will of God’s favored creatures. All this and more 
have we been doing while the nations of Europe have been convulsed with . 
civil strife, or distracted by a foreign war, fiercely waged ; and all to appease 
the ambition of men grasping for power. Surely we may rely upon the expe- 
rience of more than forty years of peaceful intercourse with European nations, 
and in the future guaranty to ourselves the blessings of peace, by providing © 
carefully for our volunteer defence, if war is forced upon us. We can never 
be conquered by a paid soldiery so long as we can bring men to meet them | 
with hearts beating vigorously ; with faces glowing with the light of energy ;.. } 
with hands strong, and heads clear, and all directed by an animating zeal to- 
wards the great idea, that man owes no allegiance to his brother man—nothing 
to a self-constituted power, set up in obedience to the dictates of a false am- 
bition, but everything to him as his brother, his friend, and his equal—every~ 
thing to God, his country, his home, and to the great birthright of an Ameri~ 
can citizen, the right of self-government. 

Mr. Chairman, I will not trespass longer upon the patience of the commit+ 
tee. My friend here, (Mr. Sapp,) who kindly gave way for me, holds me. 
under a pledge to be brief as possible; and I will content myself with the ad- 
ditional remark that, at an early day, I shall ask gentlemen to take up and 
dispose of House bill No. 276. 
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The. undersigned, members of the NaTionaL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE AMBRICAB 
Panry, have pleasure in announcing to the people, that satisfactory arrangements for the 
future maintenance of the AMERICAN ORGAN, as an authoritative exponent and advocate 
of the principles of the American party, have been completed. 

Recommencing its labors, under these new auspices, the undersigned cheerfully commend 
the AMERICAN ORGAN to the generous confidence of the American Party, in every section of 
the Confederacy, and they hope its columns may command the widest circulation. 

HUMPHREY MARSHALL, of Ky. 
SOLOMON G. HAVEN, of N. ¥. 


J. MORRISON HARRIS, of Md, bs 

JACOB BROOM, of Penn. bay 

Wasnrneron City, D. C., May 15, 1856. é 
PROSPECTUS OF THE AMERICAN ORGAN. re 


The American Organ having been adopted, by the Hxecutive Committee of the American 
members of Congress, as the central organ of the American Purty, the proprietor, with a view 
to its general and extensive circulation throughout the country, has determined, on consul- 
tation with his political friends, to furnish the same to subscribers on the following re- | 


duced terms, to wit: ont Pe 
Daily Organ, for On@ Years... cccccesssseessecceneecnecesseesccueaseanenes ceeneeees seneceaas easaeenes $3.00 
‘s fori siximonths.2.A8000.54.033 Hie ae, UM ae OP aed i OE. 
eekly Organ, for one year, to single subscribers...........-.6+ ee a Mi 
for six months, to sengle subscribers... ..ssessessscceseeeeeesseecceeeteeenees 1.00 
« for 1 year, to clubs of 8 or more subscribers, each... seers 1.26 
“s for 6 months, “6 6 ot se CAC ae -50 os00ee oe 75 
se for the Campaign, to wit: from 1st July to 15th November, each........ .50 
Back numbers of the Campaign Organ are on hand. 
Address VESPASIAN ELLIS, a 


Washington, City. 
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